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WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER 
Volume III December 1957 Number 4 


WALT WHITMAN, By Stuart MERRILL 


Translated from the French by JoHN J. Espey 
University of California at Los Angeles 


[The following reminiscence of Walt Whitman's 1887 Lincoln lecture has 
apparently escaped the notice of his biographers. It was the only time that the 
American-French poet Stuart Merrill (1863-1915) saw Whitman, but it made a 
lasting impression upon him, and in 1912 he set down his memories for the 
Belgian review Masque and dedicated them to Léon Bazalgette. The article was 
later reprinted in the posthumous collection Prose et Vers (Paris, 1925). 
Probably the most interesting feature of Merrill’s record is Whitman's reaction 
to the news that some of his poems had been translated by Jules Laforgue 
(1860-1887) , whose own work was to be so influential with a later generation 
of American poets. Probably it was the 2 August 1886 number of La Vogue 
that Merrill gave to Whitman; for this issue contains the one poem from 
Children of Adam that Laforgue translated: ‘A Woman Waits for Me.’ In 
two earlier issues of the same year, however, Laforgue had published translations 
of eight poems from Inscriptions as well as a translation of ‘O Star of France 
(1870-71) ,’ the * magnificent poem’ Merrill refers to in connection with ‘the 
terrible year’ of the Franco-Prussian War. Merrill had at this time just com- 
pleted his studies at Columbia University Law School. He was interested in 
Henry George’s Single Tax movement, and was later disinherited by his father 
for supporting the defendants in the Chicago Haymarket Riot case. His most 
famous book of poems, Une Voix dans la foule, shows how important Whitman's 
work was to his own and explains something of the fervor of his recollections.] 


I MET Walt Whitman in New York, four or five years before his 
death. He had come, following his touching custom, the day of the 
anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s death to give a lecture on that 
great president who had paid with his life for his vigilant defense of 
‘government of the people, by the people, and for the people.’ 

I took three tickets for the lecture and brought along two friends, 
Jonathan Sturges, the first translator of Maupassant into English, 
and Clarence Mcllvaine, who is today one of the directors of the 
famous publishing house Harper and Brothers. 

We were at that happy age (and for my part I have never gone 
beyond it) in which literary reverence takes on all the force of a 
religious emotion. The poster announced that the lecture would 
take place at a very early hour in the afternoon; it was hoped thus 
to conserve the energy of ‘Old Walt,’ as his familiars called him. I 
shall never forget our long wait in that immense, glacial theater, 
poorly lit, smelling its mustiness, nor that sparse audience of the 
faithful whose whisperings emphasized both the silence indoors and 
the deafening roar outdoors. 

Outdoors! Under the glitter of the sun, we knew that ephemeral 
men rushed about on their affairs, that the cables of the telephone 
and the telegraph pulsed madly, that the kings of finance and 
industry, crouched in the depths of their offices, irritated or soothed 
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the life of the world. We heard, dominating the noise of the crowd, 
the impatient clanging of the streetcars, the vibrant thunder of the 
Elevated rolling along on its iron framework, and, from the 
distance, the immense bellowing of the steamships that churned the 
muddy waters of the Hudson and the East River. Vain sounds! 
Ridiculous stir! The concerns of one day! We knew that, in this 
chilly theater, silent and dim, we were going to hear the weak 
voice, feeble and trembling, of an old man, a voice that the crowd 
would not hear because it would not take the trouble to listen, the 
voice of the prophet who strides ahead of his people and his time. 
In a word, we were going to hear the voice that enfolded in its 
rhythms the history of the future, the lyric song of holy democracy. 

Walt Whitman! There he was, partly | pate sme scarcely able to 

walk, resting his right hand on a cane and leaning his left elbow on 
the arm of the poet Stedman. With the help of his friend, he 
installed himself in a large armchair, in front of some papers that 
he scarcely consulted, letting himself follow the course of a slow 
improvisation. And how moving this was! He recounted the death 
of Lincoln altogether naively, altogether simply, as if the event had 
taken place the day before. Not one elocutionary movement, not 
one elevation of the voice. I was there, the very thing happened to 
me. And this recital was as gripping as the messengers’ reports in 
the tragedies of Aeschylus. Nothing has ever | aie to me better 
that eloquence consists only in the emotion and the sincerity of the 
speaker. 
P At the end of the lecture, someone asked that Walt recite O 
Captain! My Captain!, the ode dedicated by him to the memory of 
Lincoln. The weak voice of the old man was lifted anew, a little 
before the twilight, sobbing rather than chanting the famous lines. 
I was in the presence of the sublime and I could not but weep 
listening to that threnody which Francis Vielé-Griffin has so 
admirably translated into French. 

When the voice died away in a din of applause, which seemed 
to me hostile to the poet’s sorrow, Stedman stepped forward and 
announced to us that Walt Whitman would be happy to receive his 
known and unknown friends that same evening at the hotel where 
he was stopping, the name of which I have forgotten. 

Hesitant in spite of the invitation, my two friends and I hunted 
for an excuse to present our homage to the Master, mingling in the 
little crowd of the faithful. I remembered, opportunely, that I had 
recently received from Paris some number of La Vogue, one of which 
contained a tanslation from Children of Adam by Jules Laforgue. I 
hurried home and then, armed with the precious booklet, I went 
with my friends to Walt Whitman’s. 

We were shown into a large drawing room, already shadowy, 
where the poet, seated, received his visitors as Stedman passed on 
their names to him. Waiting our turn, I was able to look at him 
from near by for a long time. I believe that never has such a 


* Editor’s note: Whitman was stopping at the Westminster Hotel. 
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beautiful old man appeared among men. Certainly Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and Tolstoy were beautiful, but with a beauty more 
—— than ope while with Walt Whitman the harmony of 
the body equalled that of the soul. The face was of perfect propor- 
tions; the forehead, rounded in a dome, recalled that of Shakespeare; 
beneath the noble arch of the eyebrows, the eyes, candid and blue 
like a little child’s, sparkled with roguishness and kindness; the 
lips, full, red, and fleshy, formed a bow of charming precision. This 
face, the sweetness of which tempered its majesty, was framed by a 
head of hair and a beard still luxuriant in spite of the poet’s 
advanced age. The complexion recalled precisely that of a young 
blond boy still a trifle animated from running. The shoulders were 
robust, the neck round and well set off, delicately joined. Never 
have I seen a man so fresh, so neat, so immaculate. A young woman 
would have loved him from sheer love, so appetising was this old 
man, as she would have said. He seemed to be nourished by the 
purest juices of Earth, and it pleased me to imagine that his flesh 
must smell of sun and sea-foam. He wore, that day, a jacket of black 
velvet, a large unstarched linen collar, and handsome lace ruffles. 
For he was very stylish in his own fashion. 

When my turn came to be presented, I held out to him, stammer- 
ing, my number of La Vogue. I don’t know how I made him under- 
stand that it had to do with the translation of one of his poems by 
a young French poet, Jules Laforgue. A sudden flash in his look, 
a smile relaxing his face, a pretty vy? in his flagging attention 
proved to me that my offering pleased him. 

‘Ah! How happy I am that someone has translated me into 
French! ’ he cried. 

And I recalled the magnificent poem that he had dedicated to 
France after the terrible year. He asked me for information on Jules 
Laforgue, of whose genius he had otherwise heard little. 

‘And which poems of mine has he translated?’ he asked. 

‘Children of Adam,’ I replied. 

It is in this section of the collected Leaves of Grass that are found 
the passages that most shocked American prudishness and that 
caused Walt Whitman’s masterpiece to be classed, by I don’t know 
what postmaster drunk with virtue, among those obscene writings, 
the transmission of which through the mail exposes the sender to 
the wrost cruelties of the law. 

Walt Whitman gave a smile half satisfied and half waggish in 
replying to me, ‘I was sure that a Frenchman would hit upon that 
part.’ 

The day declined. The old man felt himself tiring. We did not 
take advantage of his patience. And we went noiselessly, moved by 
the good patriarch’s reception. 

The street. The electric lights. The racket of the crowd. Futile 
gestures. Vain words... . 
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WHITMAN'S SWEDISH RECEPTION: PART III 


tage on G:son Bere, a leading Swedish literary historian and docent 

(associate professor) at the University of Stockholm, introduced 
previously little known modern American writers in his book 
Moderna amerikaner, published in 1925. In this volume he devoted 
essays to Edgar Lee Masters, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Theodore 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and literary criticism in America. 
Whitman only received a few lines.** 

In 1927, the Spoon River Anthology was translated by the 
Finnish-Swedish poet Bertel Gripenberg (1878-1947) and was pub- 
lished by Schidt in Helsinki. 

For the first time in Swedish literature five poets published an 
anthology of their poetry. This volume, Fem unga (Five Young 
Ones) , introduced a new school of literature in Sweden. All of 
them came from poor environment and are often referred to as 
‘worker-poets’ or ‘ oets.. They were interested in 
bettering social conditions of the working classes and voiced a 
radical political and social philosophy. But this group was also 
called ‘the primitivists,’ due to its devotion to psychoanalysis, its 
liberal views on sex that developed into a near worship of sexual 
desires, and its so-called intoxication of life. They wished to praise 
and appreciate the primal things in their surroundings. 

The Five Young Ones consisted of Artur Lundkvist (1906- ), 
Harry Martinson (1904-  ), Josef Kjellgren (1907-1948), Gustav 
Sandgren (1904- ), and Erik Asklund (1908- ). The idea for 
the anthology apparently came from Lundkvist.*® All were little 
known at this time. Lundkvist had made his literary debut with a 
collection of poetry Gléd the year before, while Martinson’s first 
book of poetry Spékskepp was printed during the same autumn. 
Asklund published his first book in the spring of 1929, and Sandgren 
and Kjellgren made their debuts the following year. 

The group leader and critic, one of the more important and 
influential critics in modern Swedish literature, was Lundkvist. In 
an article in Fronten, a short-lived avant-gardist periodical, he 
announced the basis for the literary program the group was to 
follow more or less. His point of departure was ‘ internationalism, 
universalism.’ © Perhaps one of the most important aspects of 
Lundkvist’s literary career has been his function as an introducer of 
foreign contemporary literature into Sweden. Although having a 
negative view of many aspects of American society and politics, he 
has been one of the most important introducers of modern American 
literature. Lundkvist not only put the Swedish literary world into 
contact with American cultural movements, but he was also able to 


*§ Ruben G:son Berg, Moderna amerikaner (Stockholm: Hugo Geber, 1925), 
186 pages. 

8° Erik Asklund. ‘ Inledning,’ Dikter av Josf Kjellgren (Stockholm: Natur och 
Kultur, 1951), p. 31. 

“° Artur Lundkvist, ‘Icke ett program, men riktning,’ Fronten, 1 (1 April 
1931), 4. 
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reach a much larger audience than most. As a result of his socialistic 
beliefs, Lundkvist’s name appeared frequently in publications in- 
terested in the working classes’ problems. Furthermore, his critical 
ability and his knowledge of cultural . ielaeas abroad gave him 
a respected position in literary periodicals. 

Lundkvist was undoubtedly inspired by Hagar Olsson and Elmer 
Diktonius. Whitman, Sandburg and Van Gogh appeared early in 
the writings of Diktonius, and their influence is also apparent in the 
early writings of Lundkvist. But Lundkvist received his initial 
interest in Whitman when reading Hjulet by Johannes V. Jensen, 
the Danish author. In his first book Gléd, Lundkvist devoted a 

m to Van Gogh,*! and a poem ‘Stad’ (City) strongly echoes 
Sandburg’s Chicago Poems.** 

Lundkvist’s second book Naket liv (1929) includes the longest 
poem devoted to Whitman by any Swedish writer. It was printed 
simultaneously in Clarté with a change of title from ‘Whitman’ 
to ‘ Portratt: Walt Whitman’ : * 


You brother of all, 
you man with the large heart, 
you strong wanderer in the storm of life. 


You never forgot these mornings from your youth 
when you were with your friends in a boat on the sea and fished: 


the smell of seaweed, the atmosphere over the water 
with calls between boats 
and blue smoke-streams from cabins— 

oh, this strong beautiful comradeship between men! 


You lover of life, 

for you the days were like cool green waves: 
devoted, voluptuously filled 

you let them wash over you, support you, lift you, 

Morning-wanderer, 

you walked through the world 

in a large unbuttoned flapping coat 

and a twirling wind was caused behind you: 

you sang 

and your song still lingers on between the heights, echoes over the oceans; 

your foot-prints stand deep, immoveable in the ground 
showing the Way, 

and light blossoms out of them.** 


In his first book of essays Atlantvind, Lundkvist devoted the major 
part to American literature. Two pages of the introduction were 
about Whitman, while the main essays were on Sandburg, Sherwood 
Anderson, Eugene O’Neill, writers after World War I, transition, 
and Langston Hughes. 

Lundkvist’s thoughts on Whitman had echoes of the Finnish- 


#1 Artur Lundkvist, Gléd (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1928), pp. 41-42. 

*? [bid., pp. 64-70. 

48 Artur Lundkvist, ‘ Portratt: Walt Whitman,’ Clarté, VI (No. 6, 1929), 12. 

«« Artur Lundkvist, Naket liv (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1929), pp. 64-65. 
Translation is my own. 
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Swedish writers. He wrote: ‘He beat untiringly on his democratic 
drum of freedom and he preached his belief in the masses and the 
soil, the fearless soul and the healthy body.’ + 

Ten years after Atlantvind, Lundkvist wrote a popular book 
intended to serve as an introduction to modern American literature. 
In Diktare och avsléjare i amerikas moderna litteratur, Lundkvist 
faced Whitman with much less enthusiasm but as far more balanced 
critic. He now called him ‘ Americans greatest singer with a naive 
love for humanity’ and one of the period’s sharpest critics with a 
fresh and realistic view of reality.*¢ Lundkvist said Whitman 

rovided the social-minded poet with the basis, the emotional level 
or his support and to enable him to go further.*7 One of Lund- 
kvist’s most recent (1954) poetry collections is called Liv som gras 
(Life as Grass) , the titles reminding one of Whitman. 

Walt Whitman was also important to Josef Kjellgren. In his 
poem ‘Whitman,’ included in his book Occident (1933), he said 
that there are unutterable links between the children of the world. 
Something that is beyond words and cannot be said exactly. In 
the second stanza he asked if it were hunger, longing or ‘ the quiet, 
great love?’ 48 

Kjellgren’s interest in brotherhood and comradeship can be seen 
from the title of his 1947 novel Kamratskap mellan man (Comrade- 
ship Between Men). The echo of Whitman in this title was prob- 
ably not an accident as Lundkvist had a line with exactly the same 
wording in his poem on Whitman. 

In 1934 a volume of selected poems by Carl Sandburg in trans- 
lation was published in Sweden. Significantly, the translators were 
Diktonius, Lundkvist, and Erik Blomberg. All three had radical 
opinions. Diktonius was the Finnish-Swedish champion and trans- 
lator of several modern American writers; Lundkvist fulfilled a 
similar function in Sweden; while Blomberg, who will be taken up 
later, did some of the best translations. The volume had an 
introduction by Anna Lenah Elgstrém, a minor socialist writer who 
had visited Sandburg in America. She mentioned Whitman as being 
Sandburg’s great predecessor, but, at the same time, it is interesting 
to note that Whitman’s first name was misspelt ‘ Whalt ’ throughout 
the essay.*® 

Roland Fridholm’s essay ‘ Pindaros fran Paumanok,’ published in 
Ord och Bild, 1934, is the most penetrating study of Walt Whitman 
done in Swedish. It was not intended to express a devotion to the 
American poet, but is rather a study of his art. Fridholm received 


“Ss Artur Lundkvist, Atlantvind (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1932), p. 10. 
Translation is my own. 

** Artur Lundkvist, Diktare och avsléjare i amerikas moderna litteratur (Stock- 
holm: Kooperativa férbundet, 1942), p. 15. Translation is my own. 

‘7 Ibid., p. 53. 

48 Josef Kjellgren, Occident (Stockholm: Tiden, 1933), p. 59. Translation is 
my own. 

Xe Anna Lenah Elgstrém, ‘Foretal,’ Dikter av Carl Sandburg (Stockholm: 
Tiden, 1934), pp. 7-34. 
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excellent guidance from Frederik Schyberg, whose book was pub- 
lished the year before in Copenhagen.*° 

In 1935, K. A. Svensson, a librarian, privately published a volume 
of well selected Whitman poems under the title of Strdn av gras. 
Svensson was a very minor writer who had privately printed a 


collection of try Hemlés var varlden all (1931), which also 
included translations of nine poems by Edgar Allan Poe. The trans- 
lations of sixty-six poems from Leaves of Grass were r on the 


whole, and the volume received no attention in Stockholm news- 

apers and literary periodicals. Blomberg reviewed it two years 
ater in Social-Demokraten. In Blomberg’s so-called review, the book 
was mentioned in a box on the page with the fifth edition of Louis 
Untermeyer’s anthology Modern American Poetry. Blomberg used 
the anthology to provide a background to his long essay on Whit- 
man. But nowhere in the article did he mention Svensson’s name 
or the existence of the volume.*? Svensson wrote a twenty-five page 
biographical sketch on Whitman to open his volume, also translated 
‘A Backward Glance O’ver Travel’d Roads,’ and concluded with an 
essay on Emerson and Whitman.*? 

The translations of Whitman by Erik Blomberg (1894- _) , poet, 
critic, translator and art historian, are far superior. Blomberg was 
one of the earlier and more prominent socialist writers. He felt 
that Par Lagerkvist’s contempt of life could have dangerous conse- 
quences. Even though he expressed a strong feeling of anguish, he 
wished to accept life and love life despite his experiences. 

Blomberg has published more than a dozen books of translations 
and has been particularly interested in folk ballads. His book Nya 
tolkningar (1931) included several American poets besides Whit- 
man: Poe, Masters, Sandburg, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Emily Dickinson, and Langston Hughes. The three Whitman 
translations were ‘What Think You I Take My Pen in Hand?’ and 
two sections from ‘ Song of Myself.’ 

Two years later Blomberg translated a volume of poetry by D. H. 
Lawrence, one of the most influential foreign writers in the late 
Twenties and the Thirties in Sweden. In 1937, Blomberg’s second 
volume of translations of modern American poetry included the same 
writers as in the earlier book plus a few more. In this work, Modern 
amerikansk lyrik, he eenat 36 pages to Whitman’s poetry, the 
longest translation being ‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d.’ To his earlier trznslations he added ‘I Hear America 
Singing,’ ‘When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer,’ ‘A Noiseless 
Patient Spider,’ ‘I Dream’d in a Dream,’ ‘ Reconciliation,’ ‘ Look 


5° Roland Fridholm, ‘ Pindaros fran Paumanok,’ Ord och Bild, XLIII (No. 8, 
1934) , 437-443. Cf. English translation: Walt Whitman Abroad, edited by Gay 
Wilson Allen (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1955), pp. 127-136. 

a a Blomberg, ‘ Modern amerikansk lyrik,’ Social Demokraten. 24 Septem- 

r 1937, p. 5. 

*2 Walt Whitman, Strdn av gras, translation by K. A. Svensson (Hilsingborg: 
Demokraten, 1935) , 207 pages. 

°* Erik Blomberg, Nya tolkningar (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1931), pp. 
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Down Fair Moon’ and ‘ The Last Invocation.’ ** Most of the same 
poems were translated in Svensson’s volume, but the difference in 
quality is striking. However, one does receive the impression that 
Blomberg checked some of his translations with Svensson’s, for 
some lines and phrases are nearly exactly alike and some are word 
for word. Blomberg’s ‘ review’ of Svensson’s volume made up part 
of the introduction to Modern amerikansk lyrik. There he wrote: 
‘It is through the uniting of immeasurable individualism with an 
equally infinite democratic feeling of humanity that the modern 
individuality appears in Whitman, and it is through this he receives 
his tremendous importance for future writing.’ °° 

Vilhelm Ekelund (1880-1949), a poet marked by individualism, 
loneliness and a love for the Classical period, took great interest in 
Emerson, but he also mentioned Whitman. Although Ekelund was 
earlier than most of the authors covered here, his interest in Whit- 
man did not come until rather late. In Tyska utsikter (1913) and 
later books Ekelund mentioned Whitman, but not until Elpidi 
(1936) and Concordia Animi (1942) does he make any real state- 
ment on Whitman. As Claes Schaar, of the University of Lund, 
has pointed out: Whitman, the wanderer, his ill-ease ‘ in all passive, 
inherited and accepted cultures, his spontaneous and unconven- 
tional approach to literature, is a personification of the classics’ 
best and a most vigorous lesson for Ekelund.’ °° 

Johannes Edfelt (1904-  ), a traditional poet and translator, 
included ‘ How Solemn as One by One’ in his book of translations 
Hymner och visor. In recent years one finds a few items in Swedish 
a written about the Norwegian translation of Leaves of 
Grass by Per Arneberg and the American edition of Fredrik 
Schyberg’s study. 

During the centennial year of Leaves of Grass several long essays 
on Whitman appeared in daily newspapers. Folke Isaksson, a young 
poet and critic, wrote two long essays in Morgon-Tidningen, the 
Social Democratic daily; while Hans Bjérkegren, another young 
author, had a long article in Stockholms-Tidningen, and I wrote a 
long review of Gay Wilson Allen’s The Solitary Singer in Svenska 
Dagbladet. Erik Gamby wrote an article, mainly on material in 
Schyberg’s work, on Whitman’s influence in Europe in a periodical 
Perspektiv. This was the first time that either Svenska Dagbladet or 
Stockholms-Tidningen had devoted a full-length article to Whitman. 
Bonniers litterara magasin, Sweden's leading literary periodical, has 
never published an essay on him or printed any translations of his 
works. Blomberg’s article in Social-Demokraten was the only full- 
length one on Whitman in any of the leading Stockholm newspapers 
before 1955. 

FREDERIC FLEISHER 
University of Stockholm 


5 Erik Blomberg, Modern amerikansk lyrik (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1937) , 
pp. 37-72. 

58 [bid., p. 9. Translation is my own. 

56 Claes Schaar, ‘Ekelund och den anglosaxiska litteraturen,’ En bok om 
Vilhelm Ekelund (Malmé: Gleerup, 1950), pp. 227-228. Translation is my own. 
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WHITMAN ON THE ‘ATROCIOUS PRACTICE OF 
PUBLISHING PRIVATE LETTERS’ 


ry 21 July 1855, Emerson wrote his well-known letter to Walt 
Whitman, praising the newly published Leaves of Grass and 
greeting its author ‘at the beginning of a great career.’ In view of 
Whitman’s action of printing this letter in its entirely in an ap- 
pendix to the second edition of the Leaves and quoting the lines ‘I 
greet you at the beginning of a great career’ of the spine of the 1856 
edition, the following editorial by Whitman, though written nine 
years before Emerson’s impulsive note, is an interesting curiosity. 
The editorial, headed ‘Atrocious Practice of Publishing Private 
Letters,’ appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle for 17 April 1846, and is 
quoted in full below.* 


One of the New York prints, of yesterday evening, publishes a communica- 
tion from ‘C. Edwards Lester,’ in which that gentleman thinks proper to 
introduce three strictly private letters. (one of them marked ‘ confidential.’) 
written to him by Hiram Powers, the sculptor. To those who may not be 
aware of certain very momentous scenes lately enacted in the literary world, 
it will be necessary to state that a person named Park Benjamin, well known 
as a writer of perhaps third rate ability, has had a very wonderful and 
terrible quarrel with Mr Lester, and that the two have been abusing each 
other through the newspapers in the dirtiest manner, by all odds, we ever 
saw in our life. And Mr Benjamin as a sort of knock down argument has 
procured a private letter of Mr Powers, speaking against Lester’s book. the 
‘ Artist, &c.’, Moreover, Mr Benjamin has published any quantity of affection- 
ate private notes of Lester to him. 

What we condescend to notice such low and nasty business at all for, is, 
to speak of this mean vice of parading private letters in this public way. The 
singer Templeton, did something of the same kind, and the consequence is, 
that he has become a ‘used up man,’ all over the Southern cities—and very 
deservedly so. The action of betraying confidence in this way, whatever the 
provocation, is about as despicable and cowardly, as a man can possibly be 
guilty of. Indeed we would think more and better of the bold bluff villain 
that presents his pistol to the breast in a by road, and asks for one’s pocket 
book, than of these sneaking stabbers, who violate every dictate of honor and 
gentlemanly feeling, by the publication of private letters. Both Lester and 
Benjamin,—and all persons guilty of similar conduct—should be sent to 
coventry forthwith. 

Tuomas L. BRASHER 


Southwest Texas State College 


1 The C. Edwards Lester mentioned in the editorial was Charles E. Lester, 
whose Artists of America was published early in 1846. Park Benjamin, also 
mentioned, had been disliked by Whitman since 1842. See Joseph Jay Rubin 
and Charles H. Brown, editors, Walt Whitman of the New York Aurora (State 
College, Pennsylvania, 1950), pp. 110-111. 5 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LEAVES OF GRASS 


A Critical Guide to ‘ Leaves of Grass.” By James E. Miller, Jr. [Chicago]: 
The University of Chicago Press [1957]. xi, 268 pp. 

N this full-length inventory of the themes and structure of Leaves of 

Grass are many perceptive insights about individual poems and 
an attempt to discover structural unity in some of the longer poems 
and in the book as a whole. Part I: ‘Close-Ups’ finds a dramatic 
structure in the major long poems, and Part II explores the structure 
of the entire book. This separation of the long poems from the 
larger context has a certain validity and also a defect, for ‘ Song of 
Myself’ is treated at length in Part I ‘as the dramatic representation 
of an inverted mystical experience’ (p. 6) and in Part II as the 
exposition of ‘a sharply clear and vivid, but composite and multiple, 
personality ’ (p. 199). 

It seems that the thesis again and again forces Whitman’s ideas 
into narrow molds. Asa a et poet concerned with causality, 
totality, the ultimate, and with unity amid diversity, Walt sought to 
restore to man his centrality in the ageless cycle of nature and of 
God’s providence. Leaves of Grass is a testament, a solemn yet 
joyous affirmation of the unsearchable riches of every man deriving 
from his possession of a portion of the spirit of God. Whitman's 
proof lies in man’s capacity for sensory perception, power to draw 
analogies from nature, direct attainment of truth through intuition, 
and mystic visions. Basic to an interpretation of Whitman’s poems 
is an awareness of his epistemology and his maneuvering of words 
as images, metaphors, and symbols in the development of his 
metaphysical themes. 

Although Professor Miller takes a narrower view than Whitman 
himself announced, the interpretations in this book are always 
challenging, always cogently stated. I doubt the correctness, yet 
admire, the exegesis of ‘Song of Myself,’ for Walt presented the 
mystic vision in Section 5 in the past tense as the basis upon which 
all his other assertions can rest. The poem, it seems to me, is a 
clearly structured metaphysical epic giving an allegory of an indi- 
vidual’s self-discovery of the fullness of divinity within himself and 
his ultimate dissolution into spirit. By bringing to the poem the 
measuring rod of Evelyn Underhill’s five phases of the mystical life, 
Professor Miller can find evidence to support his thesis. But in so 
doing he fails to seek first within the poem itself for its structure and 
its meaning. 

In ‘Children of Adam’ Professor Miller finds that Whitman 
inverts the Garden of Eden myth with its concept of the innate evil 
nature of man. The garden becomes ‘a state of mind’ (p. 39) ; 
‘bathing’ (p. 39) implies ‘ that genuine baptism is in sex ’; and ‘ the 
mystic deliria’ (p. 41) of sex provide ‘ the way back to the lost state 
of innocence of the Garden of Eden’ (p. 41). Toa large degree this 
interpretation depends upon the meaning given to ‘ mystic deliria.’ 
Mystic, it seems to me, is used in its familiar sense (see Johnson's 
Dictionary and Noah Webster’s American Dictionary, 1828) ot 
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‘obscure, hid’; deliria is paralleled in ‘From Pent-Up Aching 
Rivers’ with madness and abandonment. Hence the basic meaning 
of the phrase is ‘obscure or hidden or mysterious metal derange- 
ment.’ * The thrice-tied knot, the deep and dark pool’ probably are 
metaphors for the male and female sex organs. If these suggested 
readings are correct, then the whole group of poems remains on a 
physical level, and ‘O to return to Paradise’ merely expresses a 
os — the first experience of Adam in cohabiting with Eve 
cf. p. 47). 

' rf Calamus’ Professor Miller perceives ‘a profund religious feel- 
ing ’ which provides a means of reconciling ‘ two conflicting elements 
in his [man’s] ideal state, individuality and equality, or “ one’s-self ” 
and “en-masse”’ (pp. 67-68). Although I am not ready to grant 
that ‘always in Leaves of Grass, odor or fragrance . . . symbolizes 
the spiritual’ (p. 72) or that ‘faint tinged roots’ in ‘Scented 
Herbage of My Breast’ suggest the phallus (p. 73), I quite agree 
that ‘ the tokens of amative love in “ Calamus ” are but metaphors’ 
(p. 78) and that a fair reading of all the poems serves to disprove 
the charges that Walt was a homosexual. 

Space does not permit a detailed examination of Professor Miller’s 
analysis of the other long poems. The juxtaposition of ‘When 
Lilacs’ and ‘ Chanting the Square Deific’ has, probably, the greatest 
novelty. The re-evaluation of ‘Sleepers’ calls attention to a rather 
neglected long poem. ‘The Smaller Leaves,’ the tenth and final 
chapter in Part I, chooses a few short poems for analysis under the 
headings of (1) ‘cryptic quality, a quality of ambiguity, even 
evasiveness, which suggests an abundant complexity of meaning’ 
(p- 143), (2) the catalogue, (3) vignettes, (4) music, and (5) the 
incantatory quality of ‘ Vigil Strange.’ 

Part II begins with a rejection of older suggested major divisions 
of, and pervasive metaphors in, Leaves of Grass. The latter include 
grass, edifice, Bible, music, journey, and human body. Professor 
Miller finds ‘ in the book a basic three-part structure. In its simplest 
terms the book may be said to be the creation of an individual, yet 
typical, personality for the New World. This creation or delineation 
first portrays an expanding awareness of the self and its relation to 
all else; next shows the impingement of a specific time and a par- 
ticular place on self; and finally engages the self with the funda- 
mental and all-encompassing “ law ” of spirituality. With the intro- 
ductory and farewell poems there are five major groups’ (p. 185) 
together with ‘ Afterthoughts: the Annexes.’ This arrangement is 
supported by the presence of dominant images. The remainder of 
the book briefly analyzes most of the poems to indicate their relation- 
ship to the suggested thematic outline. Finally Professor Miller 
concludes that ‘Leaves of Grass has just claim as America’s epic.’ 

The rich variety and totality of Whitman’s thought, as well as the 
essential poetic quality of utterance, are tangentially rather than 
centrally presented by Professor Miller. Never drawn together 
within clear focus are Walt’s large views of human and humane 
behavior; of democracy as the political goal of. mankind’s striving; 
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of transcendental theology and philosophy; of the centrality of the 
individual in the social, physical, and spiritual universes; and of the 
interpenetration of man, nature, and God. One senses an overriding 
preoccupation with thesis-like interpretation rather than with a goa! 
that sets Walt against his time and contemporaries. The method 
seems to be one of choosing a few words or lines from inside a poem 
or section and then building a commentary upon them rather than 
upon the whole fabric of Leaves of Grass. More seems to be missed 
than included. Walt’s poetic architectonic is never analyzed, so 
that the structural arrangements of his poetry are presented without 
recourse to discernible fundamental patterns. Although there is 
much that is valid in Professor Miller’s book, as a whole it proceeds, 
it must be regretfully stated, on principles of analysis which are not 
wholly satisfactory. 
Harry R. WARFEL 
University of Florida 
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WILLIAM WHITE 


Wayne State University 
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FroM A WHITMAN Diary. A page from a notebook in diary form 
which the poet kept in Washington in 1863 on the health and 
condition of wounded soldiers in Army hospitals. (Detroit Exhibi- 


fron Catalogue, 1955, Item No. 22. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


KILOWATTS AT WORK 
A HISTORY OF THE DETROIT EDISON 
COMPANY 

by Raymond C. Mille: 


The first comprehensive history of the electrical industry to be published. It 


examines the technology, management, finance, and community relations of Ihe 
Detroit Edison Company during its first fifty years. 


180 pages, illustrated, clothbound with jacket, $7.50 


THE CITY IN MID-CENTURY 
edited by H. Warren Dunham 


Five essays on the problems and prospects of the contemporary city, including 
discussions of architecture, law enforcement, automation and urban rehabilita 
tion. The contributors are José Luis Sert, Dean, Harvard Graduate School of 
Design; Joseph D. Lohman, Cook County Sheriff and professor at the University 
of Chicago; W. Fred Cottrell, Miami University; Coleman Woodbury, urban 
planning consultant: and H,. Warren Dunham, Wayne State University 


192 pages, clothbound with jacket, $4.00 


FORTY YEARS IN POLITICS 
THE STORY OF BEN PELHAM 
by Aris A. Mallas, Jr., Rea McCain and Margaret k. Hedden 


A biographical study of a Detroit Negro political figure whose behind-the 


scenes effectiveness and general organizing ability made him a key man in 


Wayne County government for several decades 


110 pages, illustrated, clothbound with jacket, $5.00 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


This issue of Walt Whitman Newsletter has been set up and 
printed by the J. H. Furst Company in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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